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not only rendered the profitable working of the industries for the benefit of the Allies impossible, but made the occupation expensive and even dangerous to the invaders. In the meantime, the German Government, having now to support the population of the Ruhr instead of drawing a handsome revenue from it, was driven to inflation—an expedient welcomed by a good many Germans as a way of escaping reparations. After five months of the occupation the mark had become valueless, and Germany was evidently bankrupt. Within a comparatively short time financial disorder followed in France, and the franc fell to a tenth of its par level.
A temporary way out, enabling M. Herriot, who succeeded M. Poincare as French Prime Minister in May, 1924, to evacuate the Ruhr, was found by the Dawes Committee (under the presidency of the American, General Dawes), which suggested new ways of payment on a lower scale. These were revised a little later by another committee under another American president, Mr. Owen D. Young, which proposed a still lower scale. The demands of the Allies had now been brought down to about 2000 millions and the corresponding annuities and sinking-funds. But all these proposals came up against fatal obstacles on the question of transfer. The money might be raised in Germany—it was plausibly argued that the Germans were asked to pay no more than the Allies were raising to finance their war-loans—but " money " could only be transferred in the form of goods, gold and services; and the Allies were all the time raising their tariffs against German goods and services, and the use of gold for reparations threatened to exhaust the stock needed for ordinary trade purposes and to bring disorder to international commerce. Some of these consequences were evaded for a time by German borrowings which made the "transfer" a merely book transaction in which debts were balanced against loans, but the end was inevitable when borrowing became impossible.
The Debt to the U.S.A.
The lesson was only to be learnt by hard experience bringing financial crises and industrial depression all over the world, and in 1923 only a small part of it had been learnt. After the failure of the Ruhr expedition, Mr. Bonar Law had the satis-
